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This Magazine Goes into the Offices of Com- 





panies Employing Ten Million Workers, Most 
of Whom Drive Automobiles. It is Urged that 
These Drivers be Made Acquainted with the 
Facts Brought to Light by These Studies. 


Blind Spots and 
Trafic Accidents 


By Sipngey M. NEwHRALL, 


Department of Psychology, Johns Hopkins University 


NE day in March, 1937, a pe- 
() destrian approaching a cros- 

sing looked quickly to the 
left, then longer to the right. Noth- 
ing had been seen coming from the 
left, but he happened to take another 
look in that direction when about to 
step from the curb, and then saw a 
car approaching rapidly and very 
close. Probably the car was not seen 
the first time because it fell in the 
blind space of the left eye. The blind 
space was effective because under the 
circumstances the nose excluded a 
compensating area of the right eye. 
If he had not looked a second time 
he would probably have been run 
over. 

One day in June, 1937, a driver was 
approaching in the twilight an ob- 
lique intersection of dim, narrow 
streets. As he glanced toward the 
right turn he was about to make, a 


car appeared suddenly around the cor- 
ner attheleft. The driver of the first 
car was attending to the turn to be 
made and did not see this second car 
until it was very close. It was mov- 
ing fast, swung over too far, and the 
two cars almost scraped. 

A diagram of this situation showed 
that each car occupied effective blind 
space of the other driver so that, for 
the moment, neither car was seen. 
Under the twilight conditions the 
contrasting area of each car may have 
been very limited thus permitting 
them to approach closely before being 
seen. 

In November, 1937, a man was 
driving up St. Paul Street in Balti- 
more. He reached a side street on 
the left into which he wished to turn 
and there waited for a break in the 
traffic going down St. Paul Street. 
When all seemed clear and while still 
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looking toward the left, he started to 
make the turn. But a final glance 
up St. Paul Street disclosed a taxicab 
tearing down 50 feet away. There 
was just time to swerve the wheels 
of the car to the right. It seems 
likely that at first the image of the 
taxi fell on the blind spot of the right 
eye, and that the non-dominant left 
eye was obstructed by the nose. The 
fact that the driver glanced up the 
street a second time while going into 
the turn prevented a collision. 

In December, 1937, a driver was 
going down 16th Street N. W. in 
Washington at night. He had nearly 
completed a left turn into S Street, 
and was looking over sharply to the 
left trying to read the S Street sign 
when he realized the presence of a 
car approaching the intersection 
along S Street 30 feet away. The 
first driver swerved his front wheels 
violently to the right in time to 
avoid a left fender crash. 

Several factors apparently contrib- 
uted to this situation. The ap- 
proaching car was against a dark 
ground and there was little contrast 
except the lights; the street sign was 
in low illumination which tended to 
keep one looking at it; the right eye 
must have been in, or nearly in cor- 
rect position to receive the image of 
the oncoming car on the blind spot; 
and the head was in position so that 
the nose cut off the vision of the left 
eye. 

These cases are suggestive and serve 
to show that the conditions of a blind 
spot accident are sometimes fulfilled, 
and that the blind spot is often a 


_ sufficient cause of an accident. 


Distance and Size 


Whether or not a given object can 
lie wholly within the blind zone de- 
pends upon the distance and size of 
projection in the direction of the eye. 
Also the vertical diameter of the 
blind spot is greater than the horizon- 
tal and vertical objects have a greater 
chance of being completely in the 
blind zone. These factors are taken 
into account in Fig. 2 which shows 
the ratio of the critical diameters of 
object and blind spot for a few po- 
tentially dangerous objects at various 
distances. 

We may illustrate the use of this 
figure by the case of an average seven 
year old child. Reading along the 
bottom line we see that at a dis- 
tance of 30 feet the image of the child 
striking the eye is exactly the same 
size as the blind spot. If we follow 
the curve for the seven year old child 
up the chart we see that at a dis- 
tance of 60 feet the image of the child 
striking the eye is only half the size 
of the blind spot. 

These values were secured by transposing the appro- 
priate projection formula and solving for d. (See p. 240 
of previous Personnel Journal.) Appropriateness depends 
on the orientation of the object, or more exactly, on the 
ratio of the dimensions of its projection relative to the 
ratio of the dimensions of the blind spot. The ratio of 
the breadth to the height of the blind spot is 0.71. For 
a typical automobile viewed head-on, the corresponding 
ratio would be 0.93. Since the car is relatively broader 
than the blind spot, breadth is the critical dimension, 
and the B formula is appropriate. Applying this for- 
mula, one finds that the breadths of the car and projected 
blind spot are equal at a distance of 54 feet. If a sedan 


is viewed from the side at the blind spot angle of 16.1°, 
the corresponding distance becomes about 94 feet. 


Automobile in Blind Spot 


At distances exceeding the unit 
ratio, the blind space more than suf- 
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fices to include the given object, as _ probability of an object falling com- 
indicated by the course of the re- pletely within the blind zone in- 
spective curves. In other words, the creases with the distance. Though 
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Fic. 2. The ratio of size of object to size of projected blind spot as a function of distance. Points along the base 
line at unit ratio indicate minimal distances for complete concealment. 
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this probability will vary with the 
form of the object, it must bear some 
relation to the square of the distance, 
because the area of the projected 
blind spot varies with the square. Ex- 
trapolating in the important case of 
the car, one finds that at 200 feet its 
head-on image is only 0.27 as broad 
as the blind spot within which it 
could very readily fall. If the square 
relation is correct, the probability of 
the car falling in the blind spot at 
200 feet is 13.7 times as great as at 
54 feet; for 13.7 is the ratio of the 
squares of these distances. 

In terms of space, 200 feet might 
seem too great a distance to bother 
about, but in terms of time it might be 
too short. If two cars at the stated 
separation were moving toward each 
other at the common rate of 50 m.p.h. 
they would be less than 1.4 sec. apart. 
If the road were narrow and one of 
the drivers was looking somewhat to 
the side; e.g., conversing with a 
front-seat passenger, the image of the 
approaching car might well remain 
unseen for a dangerous fraction of 1.4 
sec. 

It seemed of interest to exhibit, in 
this figure, two curves for traffic 
lights, one for the single glass roundel 
and the other for the span of the three 
roundels in the complete conven- 
tional fixture. Either the single or 
triple light could be completely con- 
cealed in the blind spot at any dis- 
tance at which it would be of any 
possible service to the approaching 
driver. 

Occasionally an object can be 
completely concealed even though it 
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falls only partially in blind space. 
All that is necessary is that those 
portions of the object which contrast 
with the field should fall in blind 
space because the remainder cannot 
be discriminated anyway. Even in 
dull daylight, normal color zones will 
sometimes make an object of differ- 
ent color from the background appear 
of the same color or even colorless. 
And automobile bodies viewed from 
the side in twilight frequently exhibit 
little contrast of any kind. 

The curves for stop, caution, and 
route signs are based on the over-all 
size of back-board. (Full-size route 
and stop signs are represented in Fig. 
2. The smaller sizes found in some 
localities are only three-fourths as 
broad.) Often at night only the 
reflecting characters are visible. 
Consequently, the effective stimulus- 
object may be considerably smaller at 
night than in the daylight, though 
headlights and other bright lights 
often, by reflection, produce an ef- 
fective stimulus much larger than the 
source itself. Under unfavorable con- 
trast conditions, then, the curves of 
Fig. 2 may shift drastically to the 
left. 


Right Side Dangerous 


The disposition of blind space of a 
driver looking straight ahead on a 
straight highway 50 feet wide is re- 
presented in Fig. 3. This scale figure 
is ruled in 10 foot squares to suggest 
the quantity of blind space within 
the first 80 feet in front of the driver. 
With the driver 20 feet from the right- 
hand edge of the roadway the right 
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blind space passes beyond the curb- 
ing at about 70 feet. The center of 
the optic disc being about 1.5° above 
the line of fixation, and the driver's 
eyes being about 54 inches above the 
earth, the axis of the blind pyramid 
strikes the surface at about 170 feet; 
its lower edge at about 48 feet. All 
classes of objects given in Fig. 2 
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Fic. 3. The loci of the projected blind spots of both 
eyes when driving with eyes looking straight ahead. 





could fall within this space. The 
traffic lights sometimes placed on pil- 
lars a few feet above the ground 
would be especially likely to be in 
this blind zone. 

Eye-movements will swing the two 
blind cones all over the road and the 
road-side. Still, there is probably a 


constant tendency to look toward the 
center of the road because the driver 








tends to keep toward the right side. 
Looking toward the left tends to aim 
the right blind cone along at an even 
more oblique angle to the right curb. 
As a result, the axis of this cone is 
more nearly in the direction of mo- 
tion and approaching or stationary 
objects are more likely to remain 
within blind space. In that regard, 
the right side of the road may be 
more dangerous than the left. 


Cigar, Nose and Post 


Fig. 4 represents a driver about to 
make a left turn in twilight. He is 
smoking a cigar and glancing to the 
left with his head slightly thrown 
back. The left blind space is ren- 
dered effective by the driver’s nose, 
the right blind space by the end of 
his cigar, and both foveal and perifo- 
veal regions are likely to be produc- 
ing effective blind spaces of their own 
because of the dim light involved. 
Finally, the side-post of the wind- 
shield is cutting off a very substantial 
portion of the field. The degrees of 
loss of vision in the plane of fixation 
are roughly as follows: left and right 
blind spaces, 11°, left and right macu- 
lar areas, 7°, side-post, 12°, total 30°. 
The loss is really greater than the 
total suggests because it is all within 
that portion of the field of most con- 
cern to the driver at the time. It is 
all on the side to which he is paying 
attention, and where he is presumably 
in special need of adequate vision. 


Time Factor 


In general, the above discussion 
indicates that not only is there a 
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Fic. 4. An unusual quantity of blind space rendered effective by a particularly unfavorable combination of cir- 
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‘ variety of potentially dangerous ob- 
jects which may occupy blind space 
but also that there is plenty of blind 
space to be occupied. 

We may now turn to the remaining 
critical condition for an accident, 
i.e., a sufficient duration of effective 
blind space. First, we may list situa- 
tions favoring an uncompensated 
blind spot and danger within it. 

Brief exposure of the obscured object. 
In this situation the object is only 
momentarily exposed in the visual 
field therefore needs only to occupy 
the blind spot momentarily, and only 
be uncompensated for a moment. 
Three not unusual cases may be men- 
tioned. (1) A danger sign placed 
close to a curve the driver is leaving; 
lateral fixation may produce effective 
blindness and there is little time for 
the eye to move and get the sign on a 
sensitive area. (2) A car suddenly 
coming out of a side road a short 
distance ahead and on the left; lateral 
fixation may make both drivers ef- 
fectively blind and, as above, the 
presentation is brief. (3) A fleeting 
look ahead when a traffic line; in this 
case brevity of presentation is coupled 
with the fact that the oncoming 
danger object could be small or -dis- 
tant and so of little angular subtense. 

A small or distant object beyond a near 
field studded with obscuring objects. 
Since the danger object is small or 
distant, it is more likely to fall com- 
pletely in the blind zone, and if the 
near field contains a number of po- 
tentially obscuring objects, there is 
better chance of blind space becom- 
ing effective. Thus the individual 
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who has his windshield plastered 
with gadgets may not see the traffic 
light down the road until he has 
traversed some of his braking dis- 
tance. 

The light would not need to stay 
lined up all the way. If it happened 
to be in blind space when fairly near 
and the change from green to red 
were occurring, that might be enough 
to cause an accident. 

In case of a myopic (short sighted) 
individual the object does not need 
to be lined up until it is close enough 
to attract his attention; if it happens 
to enter blind space before attracting 
attention and is small, e.g., a route 
sign, it can be passed without being 
perceived or read. 


Billboards and Other Distractors 


An object of high attention power so 
placed that when looked at a blind zone 
is created which occupies dangerous terri- 
tory. In this important situation a 
natural object of attention forces the 
individual to expose himself to dan- 
ger. A striking sign on the road- 
side near a curve on a hill-top might 
prove effective. The sign could avert 
the driver's gaze and his looking over 
the hill-top would depress his fixa- 
tion line, automatically exposing 
blind spots to the road ahead. This 
blind zone would fall in the poten- 
tentially dangerous territory of the 
curve. 

An uncovered blind cone so oriented that 
a danger object may approach or be ap- 
proached along its axis. This situation 
is created whenever the eyes are 
turned about 16 degrees and the head 
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about 35 degrees to the same side. 
Then the blind cone on the other side 
is not only exposed but also points 
straight down the road into poten- 
tially dangerous territory. 

The external object of attention is 
obviously an important factor in the 
orientation of this blind cone. That 
object may be either fixed like a road- 
sign or moving like a railroad train. 
Indeed, the moving object of atten- 
tion may prove peculiarly effective by 
maintaining a fixed angular relation 
with some dangerous object; for the 
latter must be kept lined up with the 
blind axis if the condition is to en- 
dure. 

If the subject is stationary the ob- 
ject of attention may be stationary 
or it may move along the line of fixa- 
tion, provided the object of danger 
moves along the blind axis. Thus a 
man might stand in the street look- 
ing toward a corner around which he 
expected a bus to appear, and while 
in this position one of his blind cones 
might be directed up the street in 
the direction, and on the line of 
approaching danger. 


Children and Pretty Girls 


The object of attention, or the line 
of fixation, may move off laterally 
provided the object of danger moves 
correspondingly. For instance, two 
children might be moving along the 
sidewalk at the same rate, one behind 
the other, and separated by 16 de- 
grees. If the observer were paying 


attention to the one, the other might 
stay in blind space as long as the 
fixation held. 





Similarly, when driving along the 
road and paying attention to and fix- 
ating on an interesting stationary ob- 
ject by the road-side, as the eye turns 
more and more to the side in order to 
hold the fixation and as the blind 
cone swings more and more, a diag- 
onally moving danger object could 
remain invisible within it, for quite 
a time. 

If a person is moving directly to- 
ward a stationary danger object in a 
blind cone, the attention object may 
move at the same rate and parallel 
to him. In case of a pedestrian, this 
could be a pretty woman walking on 
the opposite side-walk; in case of an 
automobile driver it could be some 
part of his car, like an interesting 
radiator ornament, or something due 
to the car, like the reflection of a 
head-light moving along the curb. 

The parallel moving attention ob- 
ject might, of course, be another car 
moving in the same direction or at 
the same rate in a parallel course. 
For instance, a driver in a traffic line 
passing around a long curve might be 
watching the car in front while his 
left blind spot was exposed for some 
time to an approaching car. A little 
later the driver might crash when he 
swung out suddenly to pass on the 
left. 

The individual who takes the 
trouble to look twice in each signifi- 
cant direction would seem to be play- 
ing safe because of the smaller 
probability of a danger object re- 
maining in blind space that long. 
This would be especially the case if 
his vision were monocular. The pre- 
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caution holds not only for the driver 
along the highway, but also for the 
pedestrian crossing it, or even the 
aviator above it. 


Index of Danger 


These various situations favoring 
the inclusion in effective blind space 
of potentially dangerous objects do 
not assure the occurrence of accidents. 
The conditions must endure for sufh- 
cient time to permit the accident to 
occur. This critical time varies with 
several factors. These factors de- 
termining the dangerous duration 
may now be considered. 

In general, the higher the velocity, 
the nearer the danger, and the longer 
the response time, the shorter is the 
dangerous duration. If T represents 


the time the potentially dangerous 


object remains in effective blind 
space, S the distance between subject 
and object, V the rate of decrease of 
that distance, and R the response 
time, an index of danger, I, might 
take the form: 


The weighting of these factors would 
be unknown, and unequal, at least 
without special choice of units. 
While the factors of distance and 
velocity are physical, the factor of 
reaction time is psychological and 
will be analyzed further. There is 
the time required for the eye, head 
or object-movement which causes the 
danger object to shift from the blind 
spot to a sensitive retinal area, the 
time required to sufficiently fixate and 


perceive the danger after the object is 
on a sensitive surface, time to make 
an appropriate motor response such 
as blowing the horn, turning the 
wheel, or depressing the brake pedal. 
These times may sum to half a second 
or more. 

There has been much concern with 
brake adjustments and braking dis- 
tances at various velocities. To our 
series of component times, may be 
added the brakingtime. Translating 
the total time into distance and 
comparing that with the physical 
factors should make possible an esti- 
mate as to what constitutes a dan- 
gerous duration in effective blind 
space for the particular case. 


Brief Blind Time 


A duration could be called danger- 
ous if the distance on the line of 
danger which could be covered during 
it, would encroach upon the mini- 
mum time required for the completion 
of the necessary avoiding reaction. 
If, for instance, the driver's reaction 
time were 0.6 sec. and the physical 
braking time were 2.0 sec. the sum 
of these times 2.6 sec., might be the 
minimum time for avoiding an acci- 
dent. If the travelling time to the 
danger was 2.8 sec., and the danger- 
ous object stayed in the blind zone 
more than the difference .o2 sec, it 
would be dangerous because it would 
make the minimum avoiding time 
greater than the travelling time to the 
dangerous object. The accident 
would precede the avoiding response. 

The durations of blindness which 
prove dangerous in practice are 
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usually brief. This is because an 
accident situation is usually poten- 
tially dangerous for other reasons and 
a slight delay is sufficient to permit 
the accident. Situations which are 
not dangerous for other reasons 
would be likely to require too long a 
duration in effective blind space ever 
to result in accidents. A hypotheti- 
cal case in which a minimal duration 
in the blind spot would be sufficient 
may be outlined. 

A car is approaching a dip in the 
road at the rate of 50 m.p.h. or over 
70 feet per sec. Inthe dipisa broken- 
down truck filling half the narrow 
road and invisible to the oncoming 
driver. At some little distance, the 
driver begins to see the top of the 
truck above the rise. He applies his 
brakes and just manages to stop be- 
hind the stationary truck. If instead 
of being visible over the rise, the 
top of the truck had fallen in an 
effective blind spot for even a frac- 
tion of a second, an accident would 
obviously have been unayoidable. 
Innumerable accidents are doubtless 
caused or avoided by some such slight 
but crucial factor. How frequently 
may lack of vision in an effective 
blind spot be such a factor? 


Probability of Blind Spot Accident 


The tentative critical conditions of 
a blind spot accident may be stated 
in terms of four probabilities. We 
have: (1) the probability, s, that the 
object occupies blind space, (2) the 
probability, s’, that the blind space 
is uncompensated by vision from the 
other eye, (3) the probability, ¢, that 


the object remains in the blind space 
for a dangerous duration, and (4) 
the probability, ¢’, that the space re- 
mains uncompensated for the dan- 
gerous duration. Then the probabil- 
ity, p, of a blind spot accident when 
there is a danger object in the field 
is: 


pHss'tt’ 


If s should happen to equal o.o1, 5’ 
0.03, ¢ 0.50 and ?’ 0.50, the prob- 
ability p would be about 0.0001. 

Though the values of the compo- 
nent probabilities are unknown and 
are subject to change with the type 
of situation, one may speculate as to. 
their order. If chance were per- 
mitted to operate, the probability of 
s would vary with the angular size 
of the object, and with the ratio of 
the blind space to the total field. 
That ratio is of the order of 3 to 
1000. But situations have already 
been indicated in which s’ is or ap- 
proaches unity. There are also situa- 
tions in which ¢ and ?# inevitably 
approach unity because of increased 
velocity, nearness, or response time. 
In the limit, therefore, the probabil- 
ity of an accident may vary directly 
with the probability of an object 
falling in blind space. The relation 
would then reduce to p = 5. And s 
might become relatively large with a 
distracting object of attention in 
twilight. So, for certain types of 
situations, the value of p might enter 
the second or even the first decimal 
place. 

On the other hand when two 
people, like a pedestrian and a driver, 





are involved, the probability may be 
reduced to the product of their re- 
spective probabilities. Passengers 
and back seat drivers in a car watch- 
ing the road may also reduce the 
probability of an accident. Other 
things equal, there would seem to be 
the greatest probability of a blind 
spot collision between a lone driver 
and an inanimate object. 


Accident Analysis 


The conditions for a blind spot ac- 
cident can be investigated experi- 
mentally and checked trigonometric- 
ally. Situations which favor the 
simultaneous occurrence of the criti- 
cal conditions can be outlined and 
their probability may some day be 
estimated. 

One other line of attack is by acci- 
dent analysis. Records are available 
showing the paths taken by pedes- 
trians and vehicles immediately pre- 
ceding collisions. Accidents have 
been classified into types “‘according 
to the direction of movement and the 
angle of collision.’’ See Ringwald, 
J. C. A useful method for studying 
traffic safety problems at street inter- 
sections. J. Appl. Psychol., 1935, 
19, 704-716. 

Scrutiny of such records may lead 
to knowledge of frequencies of cases 
in which the conditions for a blind 
spot accident are fulfilled. This to- 
gether with detailed plotting of blind 
and seeing spaces, and experimental 
study of fixational amplitudes and 
durations, should lead to a more 
definite knowledge of the whole 
problem. 
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Summary of Findings 

If certain conditions are fulfilled a 
Mariotte blind spot can be a cause of 
a traffic accident. These conditions 
have been defined as follows: (1) A 
spot so placed as to include dangerous 
objects within its projection angle. 
(2) A dangerous object remaining in 
this angle for a dangerous duration. 
(3) Insufficient compensation of the 
blind spot for the dangerous duration. 

Circumstances under which poten- 
tial blind space becomes actual or 
effective are: Monocular vision, 
eclipse of a corresponding sensitive 
area of the other retina, lateral fixa- 
tion, subnormal and elevated fixa- 
tion. 

Factors determining whether a po- 
tentially dangerous object will oc- 
cupy blind space are the size of the 
exposed portion of the object rela- 
tive to the size of the blind spot, and 
the locus of the blind space relative 
to the road under the various con- 
ditions of fixation. 

The problem of the duration of 
effective blind space has been ap- 
proached from two angles. First, a 
number of situations have been de- 
scribed which favor the simultaneous 
occurrence of effective blind space 
and potential danger within it. Sec- 
ond, the answer to the question of 
how long a time must elapse before 
the above condition becomes danger- 
ous is believed to depend upon three 
factors, (1) the distance between the 
individual and the dangerous object, 
(2) the rate of decrease of this dis- 
tance, and (3) the response time of 
the individual. 
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The probability of a blind spot ac- 
cident varies enormously with the 
type of accident situation; but it is 
believed that the general formula can 
be written very simply as follows: 
p = ss’tt’, where p is the probability 
of a blind spot accident when there 
is a dangerous object somewhere in 
the field, and the other four terms 
symbolize factors described above. 
In certain types of situations these 
factors may combine to yield a high 
value of p. 


Blind spot blindness is very hazar- 
dous not only because the driver is 
missing something without realizing 
it, but also because other drivers or 
pedestrians do not realize that he is 
missing something. 

The problem appears to merit fur- 
ther study. Experimental variation 
of factors underlying the suggested 
critical conditions, detailed plotting 
of the Mariotte blind space, and 
investigation of driver's eye-move- 
ments seem to be very necessary. 








Parts of the Testimony Given by 
Messrs. Anderson, Hale and Seaton, 
Three General Motors Personnel Men. 
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ENATOR La Fouiette. Now, as 

I understand it, and if I am in 

error, please correct me, the 
corporation and its various divisions 
had an employee-representation plan, 
did it not? 

Mr. ANnperson. In some plants 
they are still in effect. They had 
them for a while. They were inaug- 
urated about in 1933 or 1934. Some 
of those plans continued. Some were 
discontinued. 

Senator La Fouttette. But, taking 
the case of a plant where it was dis- 
continued, my understanding is that 
the idea of establishing these plans 
was to provide some means whereby 
the employees could be in touch with 
the management for the purpose of 
taking up matters relating to their 
attitude toward their employment, 
were they not? 

Mr. ANperson. That is right. 

Senator La Foutrette. And why 
in a plant of that kind would. you 
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need the services of a detective agency 
in relation to the attitude of the 
employee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We had—the cen- 
tral office had—no operatives inside 
the plant. 

Senator La Fottetre. You heard 
the testimony of the Pinkerton wit- 
nesses, did you not? 

Mr. ANperRson. Part of it. 

Senator La Fotietre. Did you 
hear their testimony to the effect 
that information which was included 
in these reports came from inside? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir; I heard 
that. 

Senator La Fottetre. Then they 
were using, were they not— 

Mr. ANDERSON  (interposing). 
They had elected to use them. The 
instructions, as I understand Mr. 
Hale gave them, and were never 
changed, were that under no circum- 
stances was an operator to be placed 
inside of a plant. We were not in- 














terested in what was going on inside 
of the plant from a Pinkerton stand- 
point. 

Senator La Fottette. Then what 
were you interested in relation to the 
attitude of the employees as to what 
was going on outside of the plant? 

Mr. ANveErson. As to the effect 
on the plans we had for the foreman- 
ship training courses. 

Senator La Fo..ette. 
hear you. 

Mr. ANpeErson. The foremanship 
training courses. We have at the 
General Motors Institute the fore- 
manship training courses, which are 
brought into being, and we would 
like to know what the effect of those 
courses are. 

Senator La Fo .ette. 
whom? 

Mr. ANpDERsoN. On the employees. 

Senator La Fottetre. You mean 
whether the employees approved or 
liked the idea that the foremen were 
to have training? 

Mr. ANpERsoN. No. 

Senator La Fotiette. Just what? 

Mr. ANpDERsoN. We wanted to 
know whether or not the training 
given to the foremen was properly 
reflected back to the employees. 

Senator La Fotitetre. Would not 
that be indicated in the plant and not 
out on the street or somewhere else? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We were looking 
for it wherever we could find it. 


Senator La Fotiette. Why did 


I did not 


Effect on 


you think you would be able to get 
this kind of information from general 
Operatives? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 


Well, many times 
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men are willing to talk at home, on 
the street, or various other places, 
and go into detail as to whether or 
not they think the foreman is treat- 
ing them right, whereas in a plant 
they wouldn’t do it. 

Senator La Fotitette. What was 
the interest of the executive office? 
Would not that naturally be a prob- 
lem for the labor relations section, 
or the plant manager in each specific 
case? 

Mr. Anperson. No; for this 
reason, that the General Motors In- 
stitute of Technology falls within 
my jurisdiction, and that institute 
prepares these courses. They have 
their instructors that go out and 
hold these courses. 

Senator La FoLttetteE. Now, what 
else besides the reaction of the em- 
ployees as to the effectiveness of 
these foreman training courses? 

Mr. ANpDERsON. We were in- 
terested to know if there was any 
particular labor organization going 
on in town, and if so, why. The 
thing I was interested in was what 
was there about the plant operation 
that would give any need for an out- 
side organization. 

Senator La Fotitette. Now, as I 
understood it, these plants have a 
good deal of autonomy in the making 
of their policies. What was the in- 
terest of the executive offices in this, 
or the officers? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Weare just as in- 
terested to know whether or not that 
the plants were having labor prob- 
lems as that is practically —— 

Senator La Fo..ette (interposing). 


Then am I to understand that you 
needed this service of detective agen- 
cies to find out if the plant managers 
were conducting their plants in ac- 
cordance with general policy? 


* %*« * 


Senator La Fottette. Now, why 
did you continue to receive these oral 
reports on labor matters after the 
chief of your organization had in- 
structed you that there should not be 
any? 

Mr. Szaton. I felt I should keep 
myself informed on the labor situa- 
tion. 

Senator La Fottette. Well, now, 
are you in the habit of ignoring the 
orders of your superiors? 

Mr. Szaton. No, sir. 

Senator La Foutitetrte. Why did 
you feel that you could do so in this 
case, this particular situation? 


Mr. Seaton. I just did. 

Senator La Foiiette. Was that 
your own idea? 

Mr. SEATON. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotutetre. Did you 


consult with anybody else about it? 

Mr. Seaton. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator La Fotietre. What did 
you do with this information when 
you got it? 

Mr. SEATON. 
mation. 

Senator La Fo.L.etrTe. 
you do with it? 

Mr. Seaton. They were oral re- 
ports; I just kept them myself in my 
own mind. 

Senator La Fo.uetre. 


I just got the infor- 


What did 


You did 


not say anything to anybody else 
about it? 
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Mr. Szaton. I might discuss the 
general labor situation with some- 
body else. 

Senator La _ Fotterte. 
whom, for instance? 

Mr. Seaton. Mr. Anderson. 

Senator La Fottette. With whom? 

Mr. Seaton. Mr. Anderson. 

Senator La Foutiette. Then, Mr. 
Anderson, did you know that Mr. 
Seaton was receiving oral reports on 
labor matters? 

Mr. ANpeErson. I did not know it 
directly. I had my suspicions about 
it. [Laughter.] It looked to me as 
though someone were taking the in- 
structions with their tongue in their 
cheek. 

Senator La 
pardon. 

Mr. ANpeErRson. It looked to me 
as though someone were taking the 
instructions with their tongue in 
their cheek. 

Senator La Fouuettre. As far as 
the bills were concerned, you O.K.’d 
them just the same, did you not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fo.iietre. Did you 
notice any particular drop in the 
bills after you issued the order that 
they should not report on labor mat- 
ters? 


With 


FotteTTE. I _ beg 


Mr. ANpeErRsON. No, sir. I took 
no account of the bills. 
Senator La Fo.tette. If you 


thought Mr. Seaton was violating 
the instructions or that somebody 
was taking them with their tongue 
in their cheek, why did you not do 
something about it? 
Mr. ANDERSON. 
thing about it. 


I did do some- 
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Senator La Fotiette. What did 
you do? 
Mr. Anperson. I cancelled the 


Pinkerton Agency out. 

Senator La FoutetTe. 
months later? 

Mr. ANpERsoN. Seven months. 

Senator La FottetteE. Would you 
care to tell the committee why for 7 
months you let Mr. Seaton go on 
violating your orders? 

Mr. Anperson. I would not 
know that the violation of orders 
continued for 7 months. The mere 
fact that Mr. Seaton kept himself 
posted on what the labor conditions 
were around the country does not nec- 
essarily, by itself, say that he was 
violating the instructions by getting 
reports from the Pinkerton Agency. 

Senator La Fotietre. Did you 
ever ask him? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 


That was 8 


No, sir; I did not. 
-_ ok 


Senator Tuomas. Mr. Seaton, 
why did you think it worth while to 
carry on by yourself? 

Mr. Szeaton. I carried ona general 
survey which was under the instruc- 
tions given to me, and I got the labor 
information from Mr. Peterson on 
my own hook, because I felt it was 
part of my responsibility to be famil- 
iar with the labor situation in our 
plants throughout the country. 

Senator Tuomas. Regardless of 
the policy of the general office? 

Mr. SEATON. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas. That is you were 
definitely out of line with your su- 
periors in your thinking? 


Mr. SEATON. 
was; yes, sir. 


In that respect I 


* * * 


Senator La FotietteE. Now, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
Clark and a number of other Pinker- 
ton witnesses testified that they de- 
livered a large number of newspaper 
clippings in this service. Did they 
come to your attention usually or 
not? 

Mr. ANverson. No, sir. If they 
delivered them to our office, they 
were delivered to Mr. Seaton’s office. 

Senator La Fotiettz. Now, Mr. 
Peterson, on the average, how many 
newspaper clippings did you get? 


Mr. Seaton. You said ‘‘Peter- 
son.’ 

' Senator La Fottetre. Mr. Seaton; 
pardon me. 


Mr. Szaton. I could not tell you. 
There used to be a bundle of reports 
about that high [indicating] that 
came in every day. 

Senator La FouierTe. 
mean reports? 

Mr. Szaton. Newspaper  clip- 
pings; some days more and some days 
less. 

Senator La Fotietre. Mr. Seaton, 
did you ever have occasion to com- 
pare the cost of the clippings that 
were coming from the Pinkerton 
Agency with what you could have 
gotten them for from a regular clip- 
ping service? 

Mr. Seaton. I think I made that 
comparison at one time and I found 
out that you could get clippings, I 
think, for 5 cents apiece, as I recall. 


You do not 











Senator La Fottetre. Did you 
come to the conclusion that you were 
paying a little higher price to Pinker- 
ton's? 

Mr. Seaton. Well, the type of 
service that they were rendering to 
us, I believe was over and above what 
you might get from an ordinary clip- 
ping bureau. 

Senator La FottetteE. You mean 
you thought they had more intelli- 
gence in making the clippings? 

Mr. Seaton. I think in our par- 
ticular type of operation, they did; 
yes. They were more familiar with 
labor matters. 

Senator La Fotitette. Now, the 
bill of August 1934 indicates that 
they charged you over $2,000 for 
clippings. 

* * * 

Senator La Fotierre. And has 
any plan been made, or has any plan 
been put into operation to secure the 
same type of service and information 
through the organization itself? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yés, Sir. 

Senator La Fotretrte. Will you 
tell us about that? 

Mr. Anpverson. [I have hired three 
men. 

Senator La Fotietre. You mean 
you hired three persons who will be 
in your service? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, Sir. 

Senator La Fotitette. How is the 
plan to operate? 

Mr. ANpErRson. These men are to 
go out in the various plant grounds 
and circulate among business people 
and employees and pick up whatever 
information they can as regarding 
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the attitude of employees toward the 
plant, the attitude of employees to- 
ward foremen, and the attitude of 
foremen toward the management, 
and the attitude of foremen toward 
employees. 

Senator La Fouiettre. Are these 
to be undercover men? 

Mr. ANDERSON. NO, sir. 

Senator La Fottetre. Then who 
are they? 

Mr. ANpeErRsoN. One of them is 
Mr. William Larson. 

Senator La Fotrette. Where did 
you get him? 

Mr. ANpErRson. From the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Senator La Fouiette. He is a 
former Department of Justice opera- 
tive? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, Sif. 

Senator La Fot.tette. Who is the 
other? 

Mr. ANpvEersonN. Mr. John Pierce. 

Senator La Fotuiette. Where did 
you get him? 

Mr. ANpberson. He came from 
the marshal’s office at Detroit. 

Senator La Fottetre. The United 
States marshal, you mean? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotitette. And who 
else? 

Mr. ANperson. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who was an agent for the De- 
partment of Justice. 

* * a 


Senator THomas. Mr. Hale, your 
statement about lack of preparation 
for the position you took is rather an 
intriguing statement, by a person 
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who wants to try and settle some of 
these ills. 

Mr. Hate. Perhaps if I can ex- 
plain that by reciting briefly my 
history 

Senator Tuomas. I would like to 
know it. I would like to get it, and 
will you please stress these points? 
My impression from what you said 
was that you came into a very respon- 
sible position without preparation. 

Mr. Hate. May be that is right, 
maybe it is not. 

Senator THomas. 
pression 

Mr. Hate. 
thar—— 

Senator THomas. From your own 
words, that you came into this—— 

Mr. Hare. Without preparation 
on one phase of the work. Of course, 
the work had other phases. When I 
first undertook this type of work, it 
was in charge of Mr. Stettinius, who 
was vice president of General Motors 
at that time, in charge of public and 
industrial relations. The work of 
the industrial-relations department at 
that time was largely analytical and 
statistical and had to do with safety, 
training, employee activities, em- 
ployment, and things of that kind. 
Having had a similar responsibility 
with the telephone company pre- 
viously and with the export division 
prior to that, at the time I was 
appointed by Mr. Stettinius, my 
qualifications, I feel, were quite satis- 
factory for the work I was under- 
taking. There was an interim there 
where I handled both the public and 
industrial relations work in Detroit 





That is my im- 





Let us try to develop 





prior to this, giving most of my atten- 
tion to the organization of a public- 
relations department in Detroit. 

At the time Mr. Stettinius resigned 
from the corporation to go to the 
United States Steel Co., I dropped 
my public-relations activities and 
changed my line of authority, report- 
ing in Detroit, instead of to Mr. 
Stettinius in New York. 

At that time, about that same time, 
in fact during the last part of the 
year 1933, General Motors began to 
experience, for the first time, what 
you might call labor trouble. It had 
never been a factor in the central- 
office picture prior to that time, and 
so from that standpoint I was not 
familiar with my _ responsibilities, 
although I feel that I was well quali- 
fied to handle the other phases of 
my responsibilities. 

Senator THomas. So, when your 
work became distinctly labor rela- 
tions—— 

Mr. Hate. Not distinctly, Sena- 
tor. It became for the first time a 
responsibility of the man in the cen- 
tral office. Prior to that time the 
central office had given no particular 
consideration to labor matters per se. 

Senator THomas. Then you turned 
primarily to Pinkertons because you 
thought they were qualified in giving 
information in regard to labor rela- 
tions? 

Mr. Hate. I turned to Pinkerton 
probably on this angle: In connec- 
tion with our public-relations activi- 
ties during the year 1933, as I re- 
member, we had engaged the services 
of Houser & Son, Associates—I be- 





lieve that is the name—to make a 
survey of public opinion for us 
throughout the United States on a 
sampling and interviewing process. 

Senator La Fouxtette. Is that one 
of those agencies that operate by 
sending out people and sampling? 

Mr. Hate. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Foutietre. An adver- 
tising agency? 

Mr. Hare. No, sir; it is—I be- 
lieve they call themselves—I don’t 
remember what their title is, but that 
is the work that they do. 

Senator THomas. It is not effec- 
tive though? 

Mr. Hare. No, sir. It seemed to 
me as I got into this work, and know- 
ing so little about the real facts, I 
knew we were having trouble, I 
knew organizing was increasing here 
from: the plant managers, I knew we 
were having a new trouble, and my 
natural thinking led me to reason 
that the first thing that I wanted to 
know was the facts, what was the 
picture, and after talking with Mr. 
Dudley I found that they had offices 
scattered pretty well around the coun- 
try and that they were in a position 
from their organization to serve Gen- 
eral Motors from the standpoint of, 
you might say, doing a Houser job 
on employees. That is probably the 
best way I can express it. 

Senator THomas. Youcansee what 
I am driving at from my former ques- 
tions of Mr. Anderson; you started 
this employee relations with them 
primarily upon a detective basis, did 
you? 


Mr. Hatz. I would like to use the 
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term ‘‘information basis.”’ It checks 
my thinking better. 


* * * 


Senator La Foxtetre. And you 
also knew that the plant managers 
were authorized to employ a similar 
method, did you not? 

Mr. Hate. No, sir; I did not. I 
knew nothing of that kind. I have 
learned more down here than I ever 
knew about this set-up. [Laughter. | 


* * * 


Mr. Hate. For the reason it was 
the type of information we just 
didn’t think was good business to 
have scattered around through the 
department. 

Senator THomas. Why? 

Mr. Hate. Well [Laughter-. | 
Senator La Fottettre. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Hale, you did not want 
it to get back to the employees that 
you were getting this kind of infor- 
mation, if you will pardon me for ask- 
ing a leading question to save time. 

Mr. Hate. I don’t know that 
that was entirely the reason, sir. 

A good many things are not under- 
stood, Senator, by people who do not 
understand the whole picture. 

Senator La Fottette. I will grant 
you that. But, for example, Mr. 
HALE, it is not an accounting practice 
of this efficient corporation, is it, to 
digest or think up strange headings 
for bills for equipment and parts and 
materials, is it? The Steel Corpora- 
tion does not bill you for wooden 
ware, does it? [Laughter.] 





* * * 
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Senator La Foiiette. Are you 
also familiar with the fact that the 
corporation did not furnish a single 
written memorandum or letter based 
upon the information contained in 
any detective agency report? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotitette. And that 
all plant managers and personnel of- 
ficials in charge which were inter- 
viewed advised the committee that 
the detective agency reports were 
destroyed daily, and that no written 
memorandum of any kind was pre- 
pared from the information contained 
therein? 

Mr. ANpverson. At the plants I 
visited with the representatives of the 
committee; yes, sir. 

Senator La Fourette. Are you 
also familiar with the fact that no 
documents of any kind whatsoever 
relating to detective agency service, 
for which your corporation expended 
in excess of $800,000 over a 2-year- 
and-7-month period were supplied to 
the committee, with the single excep- 
tion of bills and the invoices for that 
service? 


* * * 


Senator La Fotietre. How do 
you explain the complete absence of 
any correspondence, interoffice mem- 
oranda, or any other documents relat- 
ing to this problem? 

Mr. ANpDERsoN. I would say the 
Senate resolution passed in June 
would be as good an explanation as 
any. 

Senator La Fo.tuetre. Do you 
think the files were stripped? 


I wouldn’t be a 


Mr. ANDERSON. 
bit surprised. 


* * * 


Senator La Fouztettre. The sub- 
pena called for any correspondence, 
memoranda, and written papers of 
any kind dealing with organizational 
activities in the General Motors 
Corporation. Now, at any time, 
Mr. Seaton, did you specially go 


through your files in the light of this 


investigation before you were served 
with a subpena to eliminate papers or 
documents relating to the subject 
matter of this inquiry? 

Mr. Szaton. I made a survey of 
my files in August. 

Senator La Fouuette. Before or 
after the subpena was issued? 

Mr. Seaton. That was before the 
subpena was served, Senator. 

Senator La Fottette. And in this 
survey of your files what did you 
find? 

Mr. Seaton. Why, while looking 
over ail of my files, I found a lot of 
stuff I didn’t think should be there, 
just of a general nature, cluttering up 
the files. In fact, I was astonished 
at the amount I could get rid of. 

Senator La Fotitette. Mr. Seaton, 
I am not asking you about a general 
probing of your files just to make 
room for more current documents. 
I asked you after you learned there 
was a possibility that a committee 
might be authorized to make an in- 
vestigation of this general subject 
matter, did you go through your 
files? 


Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir; Senator. 
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Senator La Fotitette. And with 
this investigation in mind, did you 
eliminate written material from your 
files? 

Mr. Seaton. I may have elimi- 
nated some; I don’t recall any reports 
in particular. 

Senator La Fo.tiettre. I am not 
asking you about reports, now, Mr. 
Seaton. I am asking you about any 
written paper, memoranda, or docu- 
ment that related in any way to 
union and organizational activities 
of employees of the General Motors 
Corporation? 

Mr. Seaton. Well, Senator, there 
was so much material there I couldn't 
answer that specifically. I would 
assume there probably was some ma- 
terial of that nature in the file that 
I took out. 

Senator La Fouiettre. And 
took it out and destroyed it? 

Mr. Seaton. I threw it away; 
yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotiette. Now, did 
you receive any instructions from 
anyone to do this? 

Mr. Seaton. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator La Fo..etre. You just 
did it on your own initiative? 

Mr. Seaton. I just did it on my 
OWN initiative. 

Senator La Foui.etre. Did you 
have any discussion with anybody 
about the possibility of this investi- 
gation? 

Mr. SEaTON. 
1 followed it. 
interest to us. 

Senator La Fouietre. Mr. An- 
derson, did you do the same thing 
with your files? 


you 


No, sir; I did not, 
It was a matter of 


Mr. ANperson. Senaior, I have 
had enough experience that I don’t 
put things in my files. 


Senator La Fotutetre. You don’t 
keep anything there? 
Mr. ANDERSON. NO, sir. 


Senator La Fottette. Do not have 
any files at all? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
drawer. 

Senator La Fotuierte. Do you 
mean that you do not keep copies of 
your correspondence of any kind or 
nature? 

Mr. ANDERSON. NO, sir. 

Senator La Fottette. Never have? 

Mr. ANpgErson. Oh, I have in 
years gone by, but—— 

Senator La FoLiette Cinterposing). 
When did you discontinue the prac- 
tice? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, I would say 
that probably was in 1933. There 
might be an occasional copy of a 
letter that I might write as a personal 
letter to somebody. At the end of a 
month or so I would tell the secre- 
tary to go through and throw them 
out. 

Senator La Fouietrte. And you 
throw out all general correspondence 
that relates to the general business 
of the office also? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right; I 
do most of my business over the 
telephone. 

Senator La Fouiiette. Did you 
make an examination of Mr. Sloan's 
files? 

Mr. ANpErRsoN. No, sir;I did not. 

Senator La Fotietrr. Did you 
make one of Mr. Knudson’s? 

Mr. ANpveErson. I did, sir. 


I have about one 
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Senator La Fotietre. When did 
you make that examination? 

‘Mr. ANbERsON. That examina- 
tion was either July or August. 

Senator La Fotuette. Prior to the 
service of the subpena? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Y¢és5, sir. 

Senator La Fottette. And whose 
idea was it that you should go 
through Mr. Knudson'’s files? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was my idea. 

Senator La Fotrette. Did you 
get permission from him to do it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No;]I just done it. 

Senator La Fotiette. Sir? 

Mr. ANpDErRsON. I just done it. I 
told the secretary I wanted to go 
through his files. 

Senator La Fotietre. What did 
you tell her you wanted to go 
through his files for? 

Mr. ANnverson. I gave her no 
explanation; I mean I gave him; it is 
a male secretary; 1 mean, I gave him 
no explanation. 

Senator La Fo.uietre. Is it pos- 
sible for officers who are subordinates 
to Mr. Knudson to walk in his office 
and just tell his secretary they would 
like to look through his files? 

Mr. ANpErRsoN. It is so far as I 
am concerned. 

Senator La Fotiette. Who ever 
gave you permission to do that? 

Mr. AnNpErson. No one gave me 
permission. I went ahead and done 
it. 

Senator La Foxtietre. What did 
you have in mind in making this 
search? 

- Mr. ANverson. This investigation. 


* * * 





Senator La Foutette. Did you 
find any office correspondence or in- 
teroffice memoranda with other offi- 
cials of General Motors or its subsi- 
diaries? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
that kind of letters. 

Senator La Fo.uetre. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
letters of that kind. 

Senator La Fo..ette. 
ever receive any? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
known him to. 

Senator La Fo.L.ette. 
not find any in these files? 

Mr. ANDERSON. NO, sir. 

Senator La Foruetre. What did 
you do with the papers you found 
that you thought might relate to the 
general subject matters of this inquiry 
in the Knudson file? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
the wastebasket. 

Senator La FoLuetrTe. 
them in the wastebasket? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, Sif. 

Senator La Fottette. How about 
Mr. Wilson’s files? 


He doesn’t write 


What? 
He doesn’t write 


Does he 
I have never 


You did 


I threw them in 


You threw 


Mr. ANpgErson. I did the same 
with Mr. Wilson's. ~* 

Senator La Fotietre. With the 
same purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Fotiette. And to ac- 
complish the same result? 

Mr. Anperson. Absolutely. 

Senator La Foriette. And who 


else's files were gone over in this way 
that you know of? 

Mr. ANverson. Those were the 
only two I was directly interested in. 





Senator La Fouiette. Did you 
know about any others? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, sir. 

Senator La Fotiettre. Did you 


have any discussion with anyone 
about this inquiry and the files of 
anybody else in the organization? 

Mr. Anpverson. I think I men- 
tioned it to the various plant mana- 
gers as I would meet them from time 
to time. 

Senator La Fouette. You told 
them you thought it would be a good 
idea to strip their files? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Y¢és, Sif. 

Senator La Fottette. Now, after 
the subpena was served did you make 
another search of Mr. Knudson’s files 
to see if anything got away from you 
the first time you stripped them? 

Mr. ANpErRsoN. Yes, sir; I abso- 


lutely did. 


Senator La Foxtiette. And you 
found what? 

Mr. ANperson. Nothing. 

Senator La Foutette. And how 


about Mr. Wilson's? 
Mr. ANpEerson. The same thing. 


* * * 


Senator Tuomas. Mr. Anderson, 
don’t you know who Dr. Ross is? 

Mr. ANnperson. Never heard of 
the gentleman. 

Senator La Fouztette. For your 
information, gentlemen, he is one of 
the foremost sociologists in the 
United States, connected with the 
faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. [Laughter.] Mr. Hale, were 
you making any special study of 
sociology at this time? 
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Mr. Hate. Not as a study of 
sociology; no, sir. 

Senator La FotiettzE. Why were 
you interested in Dr. Ross, then? 

Mr. Hate. I was not interested. 
I mean neither of these items 

Senator La Fottette. The corpor- 
ation got soaked 12 bucks to find out, 
and you approved it. 

Mr. Hare. My instructions to 
Mr. McMullen—— 

Senator La Fo.tette. 
proved this expenditure? 

Mr. Hate. Yes, sir; I approved a 
lot of the items. I could not keep 
track and did not try to keep track 
of the detail. My check on it was 
the information I was receiving from 
Mr. McMullen, particularly this bi- 
weekly chat. 

Senator La Fotzette. In chatting 
with Mr. McMullen, did you ever 
discuss Dr. Ross with him? 

Mr. Hate. I don’t remember that 
I did, sir. The name does not stick 
in my memory at all, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. Mr. Seaton, in 
your studies of labor disputes and 
labor activities, have you ever studied 
any of Dr. Ross’ books? 

Mr. Seaton. Not to my recollec- 
tion, Senator Thomas. 

Senator THomas. He has been de- 
scribed here as a sociologist by Sena- 
tor La Follette. You do not know 
anything about him at all? 

Mr. Seaton. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator THomas. And the Pinker- 
ton men; you do not have any of Dr. 
Ross’ books in your library? 

Mr. Crarx. We may have, Mr. 





You ap- 
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Senator. We have a large number of 
books, and there may be some there. 
I am not familiar with them all. 

Senator THomas. Do you think, 
Mr. Anderson, that the new men 
that you got from the Department of 
Justice, who are going to take over 
this work for you, have studied such 
books as Dr. Ross’ books? 


Mr. Anpgerson. I do not know 
that Dr. Ross makes any greater im- 
pression on me than any other doctor 
associated with any other college. 

Senator THomas. Just what de- 
partment did you say you were the 
head of? 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
Department. 


Labor Relations 











The Author, one of the Students in the 


Course Described, is a Graduate of the 
University of Southern California, and for 
the Two Years Prior to Her Going to Rad- 
cliffe College She Did Personnel Work in a 
Wholesale Drug Company in Los Angeles. 


Graduate Training 27 
Personnel Administration 


ast July, Radcliffe College in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts be- 
gan its first course in Person- 
nel Administration to train young 
women for positions in business, in- 
dustry, and governmental and edu- 
cational organizations. In a sense, 
this course is somewhat experimental 
because it departs from the usual pro- 
cedure in graduate work and includes 
not only academic subjects but also 
an extensive program of field work. 
The growing importance of labor’s 
position toward management and the 
scarcity of personnel training on a 
graduate level prompted the Director 
of the Appointment Bureau to estab- 
lish a course that would fulfill this 
need. 
The value of college training for 
executives has long been a controver- 
sial subject among business people. 


By WINIFRED REDDEN Quick 
Radcliffe College 


Many professional men and women 
have felt that much of the benefit 
from such technical studies has been 
lost because the students lack any 
practical knowledge or experience, 
and are thus unable to relate class- 
room theory to business situations. 
Both the Director of the course and 
the Advisory Board of business and 
professional men and women were 
cognizant of this difficulty and 
planned the curriculum and admis- 
sion requirements in the hope of 


avoiding this pitfall. 


Previous Work Experience 


In order to make certain that the 
members of this course would know 
something of the business world, the 
admission requirements state that an 
applicant should have a minimum of 
two years’ working experience after 























receiving her A.B. degree. To in- 
crease further our practical knowl- 
edge great emphasis is placed upon 
field work during the eleven months 
of the training period. 

Five of us were selected to take the 
course this year. Our diversified ex- 
periences in both the academic and 
business worlds have meant that each 
member has not only contributed 
something of value to the group as a 
whole, but has something on which 
to base her own future study as well. 
For example, one of us had been em- 
ployed in a personnel capacity in a 
Workers’ Cooperative in California; 
a second had been a Student Dean at 
an Eastern University; another had 
been a field representative in the mid- 
dle west for the National Child Labor 
Committee; a fourth had done psy- 
chological and vocational testing in 
clinics and colleges in Massachusetts; 
and I had been a personnel officer in a 
manufacturing and wholesale firm in 
Los Angeles. 

We began the year by attending 
classes in the Harvard Summer 
School. Our program included 
courses in psychology, sociology, 
economics, and government. In ad- 
dition, a personnel seminar was con- 
ducted in which we made a detailed 
study of job analysis and discussed 
the merits of the variety of plans used 
by business firms. 

A six weeks’ period of field work 
followed the Summer School. This 
entailed working in a public employ- 
ment office, making a job analysis 
of technical positions for women in a 
hospital, doing vocational testing, 
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conducting interviews, doing place- 
ment work, and making a survey 
of occupational opportunities for 
women in a particular industry. This 
period of work was valuable as it 
allowed us to experiment and find out 
in what phase of personnel work we 
were most interested. 


Outstanding Professors 


During the first half of the regular 
college year we devoted ourselves to 
academic subjects except for some 
special research in our field of inter- 
est. We have had the good fortune 
to study under Dr. Morris B. Lambie, 
one-time Director of Personnel for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Dr. John C. Whitchorn, psychiatrist 
at the McLean Hospital in Waverly, 
Massachusetts, and a member of the 
faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School, Mr. T. North Whitehead of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration and late scientific officer 
for the British Admiralty, and Dr. 
Sumner H. Slichter, an authority on 
labor conditions and labor unions. 

Two of our seminars emphasize the 
need for an understanding of the hu- 
man problems involved in modern 
business organization. They are par- 
ticularly significant in the light of 
today’s labor costs and the increased 
legislative restrictions that are being 
placed on all of management's rela- 
tionships with its employees. Since 
management is so definitely limited 
in the degree of control over labor 
and wages it is more essential than 
ever that greater attention be given 
to the initial selection of applicants. 
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The employment manager who 
used to hire people on the basis of 
whether they could look him in the 
eye has been replaced by a trained 
person who uses his technical know]l- 
edge to minimize the costly mistakes 
of choosing the wrong applicant. 
But, despite the improvement in hir- 
ing techniques there has been little 
attention given to the conditions in- 
fluencing an employee’s success in his 
job after he has once been selected. 
Two of our professors have made 
extensive studies on the factors affect- 
ing an individual and show how these 
affect his working efficiency. 


Individual and Social Psychology 


In his seminar, Dr. Whitehorn cen- 
ters his discussion of the psychology 
of human behavior around case 
histories of maladjusted individuals, 
tracing the difficulties these indi- 
viduals encounter in their relation- 
ship to society. Through this study 
we achieve a tolerant understanding 
of an individual's actions, and realize 
that his divergence from the norm 
does not permit us to pigeon-hole him 
as a problem. Too often we accept 
our Own experiences as criteria for 
interpreting another’s actions and it 
is this nearsightedness which so often 
leads us to the wrong conclusions. 
Since each employee represents a 
considerable investment to manage- 
ment, the personnel executive should 
be as conscious of the loss when an 
employee is not adjusted and fails to 
give his best work as the credit man- 


ager is when an account cannot pay 
its bill. 
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The seminar with Mr. Whitehead 
approaches this study from another 
point of view. We examine the in- 
dividual as a member of an industrial 
group and determine to what extent 
good inter-personal relationships, 
with management as well as fellow- 
employees, influence his work. The 
cases used are from actual experi- 
ments that were conducted in indus- 
try over a number of years. One 
significant study made of a group of 
factory girls clearly demonstrates 
that the most vital factor affecting 
their production rate was the degree 
to which they had established har- 
monious relationships with their co- 
workers and supervisors. We also 
see how, during times of technologi- 
cal change or unemployment, a wor- 
thy employee can be demoted with- 
out destroying either his incentive or 
his future use to the firm. We have 
also discussed ways in which a repe- 
titive factory job can be made to 
furnish an employee with the emo- 
tional satisfaction of having com- 
pleted a unit of work. 

It is the successful solution of these 
many intricate problems of manage- 
ment that secures the greatest co- 
operation from the employees and 
thereby the highest profit for the 
company. The need to meet compe- 
tition and the desire to increase the 
productivity of the employees have 
prompted the use of elaborate wage- 
incentive plans, whereas little atten- 
tion has been paid to the type of inter- 
personal relationships existing be- 
tween employers and employees as 
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few have yet realized its influence on 
work. 


Full Time Jobs 


Only part of our program is con- 
cerned with academic work since we 
devote fully half our time to field 
work which we all consider a vital 
part of the whole course. In the 
second semester, with the exception 
of our two evening seminars, we shall 
be employed in full-time jobs. Dur- 
ing the first semester we have been 
preparing for this by making numer- 
ous trips to various companies and 
factories to study their methods of 
hiring, promoting, rating, and main- 
taining harmonious relationships 
with employees and their bargaining 
agents. 

I know of no better way to gain 
knowledge of what is happening in 
industry than to visit these firms and 
see how they manage their problems. 
It is a rare opportunity actually to 
see the workers in operation, to study 
the system in use, and then to talk 
with the personnel director and get 
additional information from him. 
These trips have been of inestimable 
help to me, and I regret that I could 
not have seen these plants when I 
was trying to make a job analysis of 
the 550 employees in the wholesale 
drug firm where I was employed prior 
to enrolling in this course. By see- 
ing some of the best organized com- 
panies in the country and studying 
their methods, I feel that I am now 
much better qualified to cope with 
the labor problems of any one con- 


cern. 


Business Men Cooperate 


To secure the right type of field 
work during the second semester is of 
the utmost importance. The small- 
ness of our group, the careful super- 
vision of our work and the splendid 
cooperation of business people make 
it possible for us to be placed where 
we will get just the experience that 
we need. It is a distinct advantage 
to be able to select our apprentice- 
ship field so that we get the great- 
est amount of knowledge during this 
period and do not waste our time in 
repeating work that we already 
know. Also, the personal interest 
shown us by our employers makes it 
possible to study their system more 
thoroughly. 

Since our interests are quite diverse, 
each member of the group does some- 
thing different. For instance, one of 
the students has established an ap- 
pointment bureau in a women’s col- 
lege in Boston and is in complete 
charge of all interviewing and place- 
ment work; another is working in 
the personnel department of a plant 
which has about 600 employees; a 
third is doing vocational testing and 
through this is trying to place girls 
in work adapted to their abilities; a 
fourth is making a survey of manu- 
facturing concerns to study their per- 
sonnel policies and to determine em- 
ployment opportunities for women; 
and a fifth will work in the employ- 
ment division of a large department 
store. Our eighteen weeks’ work is 
divided into three periods which en- 
ables us to continue in the same job or 
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transfer to something else in order to 
round out our experience. 

I feel my year at Radcliffe has been 
very productive. It has increased my 
scope of knowledge through studying 
specific personnel subjects as well as 
through the specialized courses in 
human relations. I have supple- 


mented my past experience by work- 
ing in firms here and have greatly 


broadened my point of view through 
meeting so many outstanding profes- 
sors and executives. My previous 
experience in industry made me aware 
of employment problems, but this 
year of concentrated study and work 
has so enlarged my perspective that 
I, as well as the other members of 
the group, now feel infinitely better 
qualified to apply the proper prin- 
ciples of personnel administration. 
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Tue Lake Erte CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 22. 
GeorGE Pay, 
Treasurer, The Lake Erie Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Pay: Since writing you 
the other day the strike situation has 
taken a sudden turn: 

4. The teamsters and beer wagon 
drivers are expected to battle over the 
attempt of the teamsters union to ab- 
sorb the beer drivers union. 

On June ist I extended my investi- 
gation business by taking in a lieut. 
of the naval intelligence, who I have 
known for many years. With him I 
established the Bureau of Personal 
Investigation with offices next door 
to my own offices. This bureau will 
conduct investigations for corpora- 
tions, district attorneys, sheriffs, etc. 





The Saturday Evening Post once Ran a 
Series of Letters Describing the Antics 
of an Enterprising Tractor Sales- 
man. Below is a Somewhat Similar 
Set Taken from the Real Life of 
an Industrial Munitions Salesman. 


Extracts from Part 2, 


S. Res. 266 Committee Report 


In my own offices I still will handle gas 
and dictagraph equipment. As aresult 
of this partnership my associate who 
has wonderful connections in cor- 
porations which I have been unable 
to reach has become an active booster 
for Lake Erie. He has secured work 
from the oil companies for our bureau 
and in turn recommends that they 
only buy gas for the equipment of 
guards and warns them to get non- 
inflammable Lake Erie. Then yours 
truly as representative will deliver 
the gas. It looks like it will be a nice 
arrangement. The Associated Oil peo- 
ple where we were most of today, are 
personal friends of his and previously 
bought Federal exclusively. The 
Standard Oil, where I will bring him 
tomorrow, are, of course, my friends, 
and our customers already since 1934. 
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(Federal refers to a competing com- 
pany. Ed.) 

With an associate to handle my 
other business when the gas business 
is rushing, I will be in a better posi- 
tion when any real strikes come off. 
My associate tells me that Federal 
has had to bounce commissions to 
the Los Angeles bunch the same as 
they tried to make me do if they fur- 
nished any orders. He is in close 
touch with the Department of Justice 
and gets quite a few interesting items 
on Federal. 

One of our officers here tells me 
that when he was attending the G- 
man school recently, one of our long- 
range shells exploded in the gun but 
did no more damage than to kick 
the fellow off his balance. Have you 


The enclosed orders are as follows: 

#357. Cash sale charge to my ac- 
count. I will collect from him myself 
on next trip. 

#358. Cash sale charge to my ac- 
count. On this one send him a re- 
ceipted bill as he will try and collect 
same from the county. 

#359. Cash sale for which check 
is attached herewith. 

#360. Make this a cash sale, and 
send receipted bill to-him so he can 
collect from the county. If the county 
does not pay he will pay me. In 
the meantime, you can charge against 
my account. You understand that on 
this sale no cash has been actually 
received, but he must show a receipt 
to collect. If this works—i.e. if the 
county O.K.’s purchase of weapons— 
I will sell about 15 more clubs to the 


constables. Please send him this re- 
Ceipt at once as well as the one to 
constable Shea on order #358 above. 


This somewhat lengthy letter is to 
apprise you fully in the event mate- 
rial is wired for suddenly. 

Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) I. H. McCarry. 


Icnatius H. McCarty, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 3 
A. S. AILEs, 
Vice President, The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Artes: Just a line in 
haste to acquaint you with present 
strike conditions: 

1. Our bureau of personal investi- 
gation has been retained by the beer 
wagon drivers’ union to protect them 
from violence from the teamster’s 
union which is trying to absorb 
them against their will. We had 
to put 3 men out during the week 
end to investigate possible moves 
of the other union. Tomorrow we 
may be called upon to furnish 20 
to 25 men in cars to escort trucks. 
These men will be equipped with tear 
gas Clubs as well as long range guns 
where necessary. In S. F. Quinn will 
not cooperate and only men who have 
special police stars, etc., will be able 
to carry weapons. In Oakland, how- 
ever, Chief Bode Wallman has offered 
us permits for all men we want to put 
out with full co-operation of his 
radio cars, etc. Now we have a union 
with plenty of money and this will 
be an opportunity to sell a lot of 
equipment provided the strike is not 
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called off. This is to acquaint you 
with situation in case I wire for clubs 
to be shipped either express or by air 
express 
In haste, 
Yours very truly, 
I. H. McCarry. 


May 5 


A. S. AILEs, 
Vice President, the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Ares: Enclosed find 2 
small orders taken on the way back 
from Los Angeles 

As you know, I received an emer- 
gency request to drive to Los Angeles 
at once and left here on April 25th 
carrying with me 2 doz. of each type 
candle, various shells, long range 
guns, etc., in case a sale was possible 
I would have the material on hand. 
Realizing the danger of transporting 
such a large amount down in that 
trouble area I notified the State high- 
way patrol and was given an escort 
of two highway patrolmen the entire 
distance. All told it took 12 men to 
escort me the entire distance, as they 
worked in relays, being advised of 
my progress by teletype. Arriving in 
Los Angeles I drove into the armory 
and deposited the munitions in a 
sealed vault where they remained un- 
til I left for S. F. 

Knowing that you are desirous of 
selling long range guns rather than 
candles to the guard, I showed them 
how good guns were in handling 
crowds and meeting various situa- 
tions of wind, ground, conditions, 

I gave a night demon- 


stration using flares and smoke shells 
and they seemed very much impressed 
with the long range gun. The only 
joke about the matter is the trip cost 
me $70.00 besides about $12.50 in 
long distance and wires and the only 
business was the small orders en- 
closed. To be added to this will be 
the munitions used, so that a total 
of $90.00 was necessary to respond to 
the guard's appeal. Now when I 
return I find your letter stating that 
the long range guns are also being 
quoted to the guard at a special 
price and paying but 20 % commission 
so that it would appear as if fooling 
with the guard will be very unprofit- 
able. 

While in the south I called on the 
Los Angeles police and sheriff but 
Federal have so greased things there 
that unless I do likewise there is 
little chance to do business for the 
present. To make matters worse the 
reds did not kick up any trouble so 
that they could find out how useless 
their Federal candles were 

I don’t know if I reported that two 
fuses failed on grenades at the last 
highway patrol school demonstra- 
tion and it was necessary to use an 
old grenade 4 years old to show my 
stunt of picking up grenades 
The gun jammed at the National 
Guard demonstration but as it was 
dark and everyone was watching the 
shells explode I was able to finally 
open it before the jamming was 
noticed of the long 
range smoke shells failed to explode 
on landing although it gave off 
smoke just the same. 
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I have been away so much the past 
10 days that this letter will cover 
merely a few matters I want to reach 
you in a hurry. I will catch up on 
other correspondence and answer 
your other letters shortly 

I will appreciate receiving any 
commission that may be ready if 
same is not already on the way. 

Yours very truly, 
I. H. McCarty. 


JuLy 4 
A. S. AILEs, 
Vice President, The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Obio. 

Dear Mr. Aixss: Just a few matters 
in haste: 

(1) Forgot to mention that another 
grenade fuze failed to function at the 
Idaho convention. This is getting 
to be a regular thing on these red 
band grenades. I have saved this 
fuze. 

(2) In further reference to the long 
range guns jamming, be advised that 
I am using a different gun and yester- 
day as well as at the conventions I 
notice that the gun only jams on 
long range shells and parachute shells 
but does not jam on short range 
shells. Yesterday in the midst of the 
heavy fighting I fired a long range 
shell and the gun immediately 
jammed. I just hammered the gun 
against a parked truck and released 
same. This is a matter that, with Fed- 
eral strenuously on the jab, should 
get attention 

(4) Just spoke on the phone with 
the shipowners who authorized me to 
deliver all the gas needed by the 


police department as well as addi- 
tional masks. They state that we 
would have ample supplies here.... 

(6) Have kept the political wires 
hot all day setting on foot means of 
eliminating Federal’s man here from 
taking part in the battle. When it 
comes to standing 300 good feet from 
the scene of trouble and shooting 
long range shells right at the heads 
of officers mounted on horses this 
Federal man is there. After watching 
him in action yesterday I am con- 
vinced his gas tactics were taken 
from the Salvation Army manual. 

The police here are strong for the 
long range guns and short shells as 
well as the candles. They are not sold 
on our clubs and think Federal clubs 
are superior as a club but admit it is 
not so hot as a gas weapon. These 
cops here when they hit a man over 
the head are not satisfied unless he 
goes down and a good split occurs. 
Our clubs are too light for this pur- 
pose. Should you contemplate mak- 
ing them heavier advise 

Yours very truly, 


I. H. McCarty. 


JULY 10 
A. S. AILEs, 

Vice President, The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., 5806 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Artes: Just a few lines 

to enclose some orders 

As I wired tonight, Federal, with 

the aid of the 2 boy scout cops in the 
chief's office, put on an alleged train- 
ing course for 60 flatfeet. From one 
of them I learned he shot off over 75 
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long and short shells as well as many 
grenades, etc. I then phoned the 
waterfront employers union to see 
if they had been asked to pay for 
same but was assured that only our 
products would be paid for. His 
being on the job had compelled me 
to be there night and day to antici- 
pate his deals. I personally think 
the boy scout cops are getting a cut 
if they swing him an order but I 
can’t prove it as yet 

If the teamsters and others go on 
strike Thursday we will continue to 
get large orders. I feel better with 
this stock here now as I can meet 
Federal. I am informed by the express 
people that Federal had some stuff 
rushed here by plane from Denver. 
This must have cost considerable 
money. Let me have any suggestions 
you have on handling this situation. 
The Toledo pictures and data were 
great. Have you any letters on Fed- 
eral failure from any departments? 
You had a letter a long time ago from 
some department telling how in- 
accurate Federal’s long range gun 
was, etc. Can I get a copy of this? 

In haste, 

Yours very truly, 


I. H. McCarty. 


Jury 19 
A. S. AILEs, 
Vice president, the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Ares: With no steno- 
gtaphic help and only the services of 
a man from a neighboring concern 
occasionally to help unpack or pack 
boxes, with the phone ringing con- 


stantly, telegrams, etc., coming in, 
and calls to be in 4 or 5 directions at 
once I am just like the story of the 
“woman in the shoe.”’ 

Herewith a pile of orders which 
should receive rush attention where- 
ever notation below calls for items 
being supplied by you. They should 
have gone to you days ago but with 
3 hours sleep a night I simply have 
reached the end of what I can accom- 
plish and stay awake. This is why I 
favor plane riding as then I can catch 
up on sleep as the air at from 6,000 
to 10,000 feet is very restful. I have 
been flying for 12 or 13, years so I have 
no wotries as to accidents, etc 

Order #287. This order also wired 
you and also due to plane trip. Will 
buy more later, including a mask. 
They had only $75.00 to spend so I 
had a job bringing up to $99.50. 
Only a chief and about 6 cops 

Order #290. This order is for the 
head of one of our largest chain out- 
fits for use in shotguns on trucks. In 
order to sell him he had to buy as a 
deputy sheriff (honorary one) which 
the State ruled he has a right to do. 


Order #293. Just a small cash sale 
to the manager of one of our larger 
hotels. This man bought as a deputy 
sheriff. Sent to me by my friend the 
manager of local Pinkerton office. 
This is another example of contact 
through my dictagraph work..... 

Note.—In connection with some 
of the tiny orders for 6 shells, etc. 
these are stepping stones and if not 
filled will go to Federal who have a 
traveling peddler with a grip mop- 
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ping up on these small ones. I had to 
drive a round trip of 60 miles last 
night to deliver this as well as to call 
again on the sugar refinery atCrockett 
and the police at Richmond on order 
#295 above. Rest assured that the 
receipt of orders for 2 or 3 thousand 
dollars has not spoiled me for the 
small orders. I know that billing 
these will be some trouble, but I 
believe this worth while considering 
Federal’s present desperate work and 
my promise to peace officers here to 
give them real service by express, 
auto, or plane. Incidentally I can 
deliver 500 lbs. of gas in the plane. 

This will be all for this letter; more 
under separate cover. 

Yours very truly, 


I. H. McCarty. 


AUGUST 25 
A. S. AILEs, 
Vice President, the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Attss: This is to advise 
you on certain matters which are now 
in progress. 

(1) You will recall I told you Fed- 
eral was playing around with a sgt. 
and cop in the chief's office and that 
they had been reported as having 
some $15,000 of gas cached in the hall 
of justice on the understanding that 
if used it could be paid for. I have 
worked night and day running down 
various clues and rumors and when 
you realize that getting information 
out of the chief's office is rather diffi- 
cult you can appreciate that my suc- 
cess at last in getting to the bottom 
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of matters meant a tremendous a- 
mount of digging. Briefly here are 
the developments of the past week: 
Believing that my investigation 
had quieted down and that they 
could catch me napping the chief and 
his boys quietly went to the purchas- 
ing agent at the city hall and pre- 
sented a requisition for $13,849.00 
of Federal gas explaining that under 
the emergency that existed they had 
been unable to comply with the char- 
ter provisions requiring bids he ad- 
vertised because the amount was over 
$1,000. Through my many connec- 
tions the bid was only in the purchas- 
ing office 10 minutes before I received 
a tip. lat once went to the purchasing 
agent and while he was evasive at 
first I at last convinced him that if he 
did not want a grand jury investiga- 
tion he had better play ball legally, 
citing the charter section which 
(even in an emergency) requires at 
least 3 bids in open market on pur- 
chases of $2,000.00 or more........ 
I next consulted my attorneys to 
see what could be done on a suit as a 
taxpayer to stop this bill being paid. 
I was advised to first call on the 
mayor. I contacted the mayor's ex- 
ecutive secretary and after outlining 
what would happen if any attempt 
was made to pay this bill I received 
his assurance that the requisition 
would be stopped at once until the 
matter could be investigated. At his 
request I placed before him the next 
morning a written memorandum. The 
receipt of the memorandum was the 
cause of things happening rapidly. 
My friend (Capt. Dullea, captain of 
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detectives and an enemy of the chief) 
was sent for by the mayor to check 
on matters. Finding that my state- 
ment as to the existence of the blank 
order was correct the bill was held 
up. I received a further tip that an 
attempt would be made to put the 
matter through by having the super- 
visors transfer the money to the 
chief's emergency secret fund (which 
ordinarily is $10,000 a year) and 
that then he could pay it secretly out 
of this fund. I immediately con- 
tacted the leader of the opposition 
supervisors, a bitter enemy of the 
present mayor, and received his assur- 
ance that any attempt in this direc- 
tion would be stopped........ 

The representative who called on 
me was shown my dictagraph record- 
ing equipment and shown certain 
conversations which had been re- 
corded and told that these would be 
used in court. When he left after a 2- 
hour conference in my office (cov- 
ered by one of my operatives in the 
next room) he was convinced that his 
duty was forcing the return of this 
material to Federal and the cancel- 
ling of the requisition. 

Now you realize that outside of the 
mere loss of about $3,500.00 com- 
mission which this order represents, 
the successful culmination of this 
deal would mean my quitting the sale 
of gas in this State. You realize that 
if other chiefs and sheriffs in the 
State found that my own city appar- 
ently found Lake Erie so rotten that 
they had to throw it out and sub- 
stitute Federal they would no longer 
purchase our gas, and sales efforts 


would be hopeless. Realize that I 
have tried repeatedly to impress you 
how desperately Federal was fighting 
me and that they were apparently 
willing to back their representative 
to the limit. I have tried to get action 
on the various items which have 
given Federal the entry over me in 
departments, i.e., machine guns, etc. 
—and have lost a total of $10,000 in 
commissions so far this year. When 
to this is added the fact that I have 
expended continuously more money 
in education and demonstration and 
other travel and office expense than 
I have made in the gas business (with 
the exception of the period of May 
and July), you can see that I am fight- 
ing for more than mere S. F. Al- 
though I have repeatedly asked for 
more territory, I have not as yet re- 
ceived this, so that with only Cali- 
fornia, and that saturated with gas, 
my future in the gas business is not 
bright. When the expenditure of 
$350.00 in covering the recent Utah 
and Idaho conventions is considered 
and then when an order results for 
me from same I am unable to fill it, 
you can realize that something is all 
wet. 

I have lost sales for 37 machine 
guns alone in the past 4 months, the 
news item enclosed being an example 
of what I have tried to convey to you 
as to why guns are necessary. This 
sheriff had no money to even buy 
$100.00 worth of gas, although I 
have contacted him for over a year. 
Federal sells him machine guns and 
then get an order for gas as an auxili- 
ary to the machine guns. I have or- 


ders on my desk right now for sher- 
iffs’ and chiefs’ friends who have held 
up their purchases for 30 days in an 
effort to give me the business, but 
gradually have had to give Federal 
the business on account of pressure 
of bankers and others that they get 
machine guns for protection........ 
I recently sent you request for bid 
on installation on gas protection for 
the Bank of America, and as this 
was the start of business with a bank 
having 410 branches throughout the 
State, I had hoped this might be 
handled. Your reply indicating that 
installation was impossible has re- 
sulted in Federal securing the order. 
My idea is that even if Dinius had to 
be sent here from Seattle to make the 
installation at a loss, the future busi- 
ness would justify this. Federal now 
has this chain of banks, so that all 
my work in past years with these 
people has been for naught. With 
Federal giving free trips costing a- 
round $1,500 to cops to get business 
and with me having to spend my own 
money for everything, I think I will 
now have to put gas back in the side- 
line class, as I cannot longer neglect 
my. other business, which pays me 
good dividends with a very small 
expenditure of money. I am sorry to 
do this, as I have become enthusiastic 
on the gas business, and I think I 
have demonstrated my faith in the 
same by spending every cent earned 
back in this business. If you will look 
over my sales and then estimate 
roughly my office, travel, demon- 
stration, telephone, telegraph, and 
other expense, you will see that it far 
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exceeds my commission from gas 
sales. Then when you consider that 
when I have a chance in 6 months to 
make up for these years of no profit 
I am unable to secure material to sell. 
Loss of clubs, pens, etc., when I 
needed them, lost me around $3,000 
in commission alone. Federal did a 
land office business in clubs alone, 
selling 200 alone to one concern here. 

When you consider that I have two 
dictagraphs out on rental which are 
bringing me in a rental of $13.50 per 
day and when you consider that the 
cost per day for operation is less than 
50¢ you can see that this business 
should not be neglected. During the 
strike | passed up many cases and 
lost hundreds of dollars more on this 
line as the gas business took up all 
my time. 

Outside of the loss of business and 
commission, Federal’s backing of 
their man against my having to back 
myself has made me subject to ridi- 
cule amongst peace officers. It has 
given many of them the impression 
that the reason that he is given the 
backing he has is because he is a 
real expert and that my only ability 
recognized by you is that of a sales- 
man or order taker. Having seen this 
man in action and having seen a 
demonstration of his lack of knowl- 
edge of gas tactics or any real knowl- 
edge of the action of even his own 
munitions this opinion is of course 
laughable........ 

I have my office crowded with 3 
giant safes so that I have hardly room 
for my other equipment. One office 
contains one safe and all empty boxes 
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and is devoted exclusively to gas. 
The other office has 2 large safes filled 
with gas as well as closet filled with 
dummies and catalogs. As long as I 
have this large stock I must keep all 
these safes as I will not risk the gas 
outside of a safe........ 

This letter is being written at 2:30 
in the morning and is a hurried effort 
to get the facts to you without delay. 
I would have written sooner but [ 
wanted to be able to give facts on 
Federal positively which I am now 
able to do. I have just checked by 
phone with a clerk at the chief's 
office (without revealing my iden- 
tity) and learned that the sergeant 
and assistant and Federal’s man have 
left on their trip. 

I have several small orders to send 
in as soon as I can get a few minutes 
from my battle with the chiseling 
cops here. Rest assured I intend to 
fight this matter, even if I never sold 
another piece of gas, as to allow this 
matter to go through would make me 
held in a ridiculous light. 

I am leaving next Saturday for 
Reno, Nevada, for a few days’ trip 
over Labor Day and have a date with 
Sheriff Carter of Nevada County for a 
prospective gas order so that I will 
combine business with my pleasure 


Yours very truly, 





SEPTEMBER 23 


A. S. AIzgs, 
Vice President, The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Arzs: Have just re- 
turned from a last emergency trip 





to the riot at Salinas, a new item on 
which appears herein. I received 3 
orders which were not half what I 


expected, but this was due to the 


fact that the burning of the Filipinos 
houses while I was enroute the 108 
miles (made it in 2 hours including 
slow driving in city limits enroute) 
stopped for the moment the riot. It 
is expected to break out again tomor- 
row and if so I will return there a- 
gain. 

Herewith special information on 
the orders: 

#316—This was a present to the 
highway patrol from the growers’ 
secret fund. They want the check 
cashed personally by someone and not 
cashed by the Lake Erie Chemical Co. 
They suggested that I cash same and 
then forward you the money but I 
told them you could have Mr. Pay 
cash it and then put the money 
through company account. It is im- 
portant that this procedure be carried 
out if we want any further business 
from them. They took the price list 
and went off secretly to the com- 
mittee meeting and gave the inspector 
of the patrol the check but forgot to 
include f. o. b. Cleveland charges. I 
called this to their attention but they 
told me the money was already issued 
and the committee disbanded and 
nothing could be done about it. If 
I didn’t deliver I would not get the 
OR chen 

Last Wednesday I drove to Tracy, 
about 90 miles distant, and addressed 
the Lions Club; my subject being, 
Modern Police Equipment. I showed 
our full line including the bank and 
safe stuff and, of course, included one 
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of my dictagraph outfits. I spoke 
for 50 minutes which is 20 minutes 
more than usually allowed. From 
the way they stuck around after- 
wards, and the remarks made by the 
chief, they liked the talk. This talk 
was merely a matter of good will to- 
ward the chief who has been a good 
booster for our products. 

I have about eight or ten invita- 
tions a month to speak at various 
clubs, lodges, and even high schools 
but I only take those engagements | 
can't very well get out of taking. 
Near the end of next month I must 
talk before a large gathering of Odd 
Fellows at Stockton. You have to do 
a lot of things out here to sell gas. 

Yours very truly, 
I. H. McCarty. 


P. S.—I am advised by the State 
bureau of criminal investigation and 
others close to matters here that the 
longshoreman strike will again go 
into effect in about two weeks. Better 
make sure that sufficient long range 
shells, guns, masks, and clubs are 
reserved for me here so that in the 
event of a strike and a bid being called 
for in accordance with the law of the 
city charter here that I do not lose 
out to Federal on account of inability 
to deliver. He has a stock here and in 
Los Angeles of around $50,000.00 
ready for the contemplated strike. 


OctToBER I 
B. C. Goss, 
President, the Lake Erie Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Cotonet Goss: This is just a 
brief hurried answer to yours of the 
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27th to cover a few questions given 
therein. 

Regarding your paragraph #2 I 
have not personally seen the pictures 
as yet but from reports they comprise 
parts of the many Fox Movietone 
pictures taken on various days and 
covering a multitude of minor skir- 
mishes.........Federal’s man shot 
dozens of long range shells aimlessly 
and without effect and I personally 
saw them picked up and thrown 
back. One in particular was picked 
up by a member of the mob who ran 
back about 75 feet with it smoking 
in his hand and threw it directly at 
Inspector Millikan, Inspector Find- 
lay, and myself; the affair being wit- 
nessed by reporters. I then fired a 
shell in the same direction asking the 
reporters and Federal’s assistants (the 
two cops) to watch a real shell in 
action. Our shell having a longer 
range went over the head of the man 
who picked up Federal’s shell and 
landed about 100 feet behind him but 
directly in front of the mob. Another 
member, thinking it was the same 
type, stooped to pick it up when it 
exploded in his face scattering the 
mob in consternation. I checked at 
the hospital with a doctor friend and 
was told that a man was treated for 
cut ankles caused by the explosion of 
a shell and no doubt it was this 
man.........The funny thing about 
the whole fight I am having with the 
chief and these two cops is that I 
hold a regulation police star (7 point) 
with an inscription on same that I 
am a member of the chief's office and 
my own initials are in the center as 
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my identifying number. The chief 
would like this back but so far has 
been afraid to ask for same believing 
that such a move would be unwise as 
serving notice of an open break. 
After all these boys have a healthy 
respect for my dictagraph equipment 
and know that I can put them in right 
under their noses. My reputation on 
this is so well known that I am cred- 
ited with a sort of uncanny magic in 
my work, all of which amuses me 
greatly. I have always contended 
that the honest man, the one who 
has nothing to hide, need not worry 
about dictagraph equipment. This 
star was not given me through any 
’ genuine affection on the part of the 
. chief, but merely as a bluff that he 
was doing me a favor for having 
given him $7,500.00 worth of free 
dictagraph work in the Egan murder 
case lasting over 13 months. I am 
known as a bureau of inspectors man, 
my friend being the captain of in- 
spectors and an enemy of the chief. 
The chief thought that when he 
issued me this star and I technically 
became a member of his office I would 
then play with him instead of the 
captain of inspectors. It would take 
more than a piece of tin to break a 
friendship of 14 years’ standing. 

This letter is being written some- 
what hurriedly in an attempt to catch 
the air mail and at the same time get 
ready for my trip to the convention 
at Pasadena tomorrow......... 

In haste, 

Yours very truly, 
I. H. McCarty. 


NovEMBER I 
A. S. AILgs, 
Vice President, the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Artes: This is just a 
line as between being rushed and 
having a bad cold my correspondence 
had been behind for the past 10 
ee 

Back of it all is the fear of the boys 
at the city hall of my dictagraph 
equipment being donated for use 
against them and to tell you the truth 
many of the boys cannot stand an 
investigation and they know I know 
it. I am being approached by their 
enemies to furnish equipment the use 
of which in gathering evidence would 
without doubt result in indictments 
for slot machine and lottery rackets 
for certain of the boys close to the 
mayor. It should also result in the 
chief being removed and my friend 
Captain Dullea being made chief. 
pustade< A few days ago I installed 
an outfit for a few hours for the chief 
of Vallejo police dept. in a murder 
case in which a Chinaman was 
chopped with an axe and shot 4 
times. (The chinks do a thorough 
job.) I enclose order from him for 
long-range gun outfit I delivered at 
the same time together with half a 
dozen 12-gauge shells......... 

Yours very truly, 
I. H. McCarty. 


A. &. dee. APRIL I 


Vice President, the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Obio. 
Dear Mr. AILEs: 


Now, last year I lost at least $2,000 








in commissions due to lack of clubs 
and other items and, after spending 
the past several months plugging at 
talks and demonstrations, I trust that 
a shortage will not exist this year 
when things commence to hum. I 
am assured that they will hum better 
than last year, as a gigantic general 
strike is comtemplated here, with 
other trouble expected throughout 
the State. 

As an example of how talks on gas 
to lodges, service clubs, etc., have 
benefited, take the above order, 
which is (confidentially) for the Hills 
Coffee Co., a million-dollar plant 
and which is the result of a talk given 
to the Lions Club of Redwood City, 
of which one of the Hills Bros. is a 
member. Helping on the order was 
Major Sekerjian of the Chemical 
Warfare Service here, Captain Healy 
of the police dept., a friend of mine, 
and Mr. J. P. Arnold of the Standard 
Oil Co., all of whom advise our prod- 
ucts over Federal, which had been 
recommended by others to them. 
The attorney for the coffee company 
is an old school mate, so if the order 
is purchased as tentatively laid out it 
will be due to the talk as well as the 
work of friends who made sure Lake 
Erie was chosen. In my talks to 
civilian groups I naturally stress the 
value of gas for protection of plants 
without bloodshed and touch on the 
use of gas by police in a secondary 
ae | 

I am still of the opinion that were 
we to produce a good picture of slow 
burning, fast burning, and jumper 
candles, etc., we could save tre- 
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mendous demonstration expense and 
at the same time give a better oppor- 
tunity for observation of the action 
of the various munitions. We could 
pick an ideal day, ideal conditions 
and typical places to demonstrate 
various uses of gas. It is now pos- 
sible to obtain sound motion pictures 
in the small-size film. In many dem- 
onstrations the wind is blowing 35 
miles an hour, the weather is cold, 
the ground damp and uncomfortable 
to stand on, and the demonstration 
is hurried and unsatisfactory. Then 
seldom is a suitable building for 
demonstration available and the mere 
shooting off of candles and shells is 
more of a fireworks display than a 
demonstration. If the film were 
merely shown at conventions or peace 
officers meetings in various parts of 
the country and shown to other 
groups such as Lions, Rotary, and 
other service organizations having 
plant executives as members it would 
more than repay the small cost and 
produce a lasting impression. You 
would be surprised at the effect I 
produce using only a 38 cal. blank 
cartridge either in a pen or in the 
riot pistol with the dummy shell 
you made for me some time ago. 
Anything in the way of a demonstra- 
tion proves interesting and the pic- 
ture would enable officers and others 
to sit in comfort and carefully observe 
the effects of each shell......... 

This letter has become a book so 
will discuss other matters later. 

Yours very truly, 
I. H. McCarty. 
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Tue Lake Erie CuHemicat Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 6 
A. S. AILEs, 
Vice Pres., the Lake Erie Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Aires: Today I had a 
visit from Atherton, chief graft in- 
vestigator, who is handling the in- 
vestigation of the police department 
here. He brought with him an as- 
sistant and a feature writer from the 
Examiner (my friend).. 

Can each city furnish data on hotels 
stopped at, amount of entertaining, 
etc.? By each city doing a little we 
should be able to amass plenty of data 
to show up this dirty deal as well as 
prevent same in other cities. 

I received information confidenti- 
ally tonight that Gurnea was arrested 
for attempted rape at a city near here 
and that in spite of this secured a 
position with the Department of 
Justice. We are checking this and 
will advise further. If confirmed, 
this will remove him from his present 
post. It happens that the chief at 
the city mentioned is a very special 
friend of mine. 

In view of the fact that San Fran- 
cisco will shortly have another general 
strike and that plenty of gas will be 
purchased, the killing of this Federal 


deal now will certainly put us in the 
right position......... 

I believe I have hurriedly given all 
the facts. If I find anything else im- 
portant I will forward. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) I. H. McCarty. 


Tue Lake Erte CHemicaL Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 20 
Mr. A. S. AILEs, 
Vice Pres., the Lake Erie Chemical Co.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Airzs: 1am rushing you 
by express collect the following 
Jumper candles which are leaking. 

5 Jumper CN # 7244-69-70-98- 
7327. 
1 Jumper CN KO # 6614. 

These have been checked once 
before being packed away in the 6 ft. 
safe, but during the past month 
whenever the safe was opened the 
odor of CN was very noticeable. 

Tonight I removed the entire con- 
tents and inspected each candle find- 
ing the enclosed leaking and two 
with the plugs missing on the side. 
While this should not make any dif- 
ference, still officers think them de- 
Settive........<; 

Yours very truly, 
H. McCarty 
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MEASURING INTELLIGENCE 
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Reviewed by Epwarp N. Hay 


The guide prepared for the new 
Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests of intelligence has two distinct 
parts. In the first section, the auth- 
ors have gone into detail to explain 
what changes were made in the famil- 
iar 1916 scale, and how the results 
have been affected by these altera- 
tions. Not only is a report of the 
methods of standardization of the 
revised scale included, but a statis- 
tical analysis of the scores is also 
given in readable fashion. General 
instructions, helpful in the adminis- 
tering of any intelligence test, follow. 

The remainder of the book contains 
complete instructions for the admin- 
istration of the tests, which now ap- 
pear in two forms, Land M. Both 
scales cover a wider range than the 
1916 revision—from Year II to three 
groups of tests at a Superior Adult 
level—and are so prepared that they 
may be used interchangeably. The 
scoring directions for both forms 
pay particular attention to border-line 
responses, and a series of conversion 
tables, making it possible to change 
mental ages into I.Q.s quickly, fur- 
ther lightens the task of the examiner. 





Unfortunately, the Binet-Simon 
tests are designed particularly for the 
testing of children, and are not ap- 
plicable to an industrial situation, in 
spite of the fact that the new scale is 
extended well beyond the limit of 
the average adult. Each subject, 
however, must be tested individually, 
and the time involved in such a pro- 
cedure makes it prohibitive for ordi- 
naryindustrialuse. Also, it is doubt- 
ful whether the material offered for 
the adult is of the sort which would 
hold his attention and call forth his 
best efforts, especially if he were 
under the strain of applying for a 
position. 

The book's value to the personnel 
man lies chiefly in its presentation of 
techniques for scoring and standardi- 
zation. It throws new light on the 
problem which the _ test-compiler 
must face, not only when dealing 
with intelligence, but in setting up 
any psychological measure. If it 
does nothing else, it should lead the 
would-be psychologist to pause for 
careful consideration before setting 
up new tests of his own. 








